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The Diplomatic Relations of the United States and Spanish 

America. By John H. Latane, Ph.D. Baltimore, The Johns 

Hopkins Press, 1900. — 294 pp. 

Mr. Latan^'s volume, as he states in his preface, is based on a 
course of lectures delivered in January, 1899. It contains six 
chapters, which relate respectively to the Spanish- American revolt, 
the part played by the United States and England in the founding 
of the Spanish-American Republics, the diplomacy of the United 
States in regard to Cuba, the proposed Central American canal, the 
French intervention in Mexico and the present status of the Monroe 
Doctrine. The chapter on the policy of the United States in regard 
to Cuba is a reprint, with some slight alterations, of a paper pub- 
lished in the annual report of the American Historical Association 
for 1897. Certain parts of the same chapter also appeared in a 
modified form in the North American Review for March, 1898, under 
the title, " Intervention of the United States in Cuba." 

As appears by this outline, the volume presents a discussion of 
certain important topics in which our relations with Spanish America 
are or have been involved, rather than a systematic history of those 
relations. Other topics, the examination of which would be essential 
to such a history, are not included. Thus, the war with Mexico is 
not considered. The Walker filibustering expeditions, which also 
exercised a profound influence on Spanish-American sentiment 
toward the United States, are mentioned only incidentally. Nor is a 
place given to the International American Conference. So far as it 
goes, however, the volume constitutes an interesting and valuable 
contribution to the literature of the subject to which it relates. The 
sources of information have been carefully examined, and the results 
are set forth with candor and fairness. The chapter on the 
United States and Cuba, which occupies nearly a third of the 
volume, exhibits in a very clear light the continuity of the American 
policy in regard to the island, and exposes the partisanship of many 
of the narratives which have ascribed to the administration of Pierce 
an aggressive disposition. 

In his chapter on the proposed inter-oceanic canal, Mr. Latane - 
discusses a subject of special interest at the present moment. The 
Hay-Pauncefote agreement was concluded while his pages were in 
the press, and it is therefore merely mentioned at the end of the 
chapter in a footnote. Mr. Latane - , however, advocates the policy 
of neutralization and its execution by means of an international 
convention, affirming that this is the historical American policy. 
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In one particular, however, his criticism of Mr. Blaine's circular 
instruction to our diplomatic representatives in Europe of June 24, 
188 1, does not appear to be well founded. In that instruction, 
which related to the projected canal by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama, Mr. Blaine declared that, during any war to which the 
United States or Colombia might be a party, the passage of armed 
vessels of a hostile nation through the canal of Panama would be 
no more admissible than would the passage of the armed forces 
of a hostile nation over the railway lines joining the Atlantic and 
Pacific shores of the United States or of Colombia. This declara- 
tion, says Mr. Latane', "was in direct opposition to the second 
article of the Clayton- Bulwer treaty." That article, however, relates, 
not to the Panama canal, but by express reference to the canal then 
contemplated " by the way of the river San Juan de Nicaragua, and 
either or both of the lakes of Nicaragua or Manangua." The only 
provision in the treaty that affects the Panama canal is the eighth 
article, by which the contracting parties agreed "to extend their 
protection, by treaty stipulations," to any canal or railway, other 
than that of Nicaragua, connecting the two oceans. This distinction, 
it may be observed, is constantly lost sight of in discussions of the 
canal question. ; R Moqre 

The Future of War, in its Technical, Economic and Political 
Relations. Is War Now Possible 7 By Jean de Bloch. Translated 
by R. C. Long, and with a Prefatory Conversation with the 
author by W. T. Stead. New York, 1899. — lxxix, 380 pp. 

The book by M. Jean de Bloch is a translation, apparently 
through the French, of the sixth volume of the work which is sup- 
posed to have inspired the Czar's Peace Conference. However this 
may be, it is unquestionably the most serious and thorough discus- 
sion in modern times of the problem of war. It has, moreover, the 
unique value of dealing with war under the conditions imposed by 
the extraordinary changes in firearms during the last ten years. The 
author evinces considerable acquaintance with military literature and 
no little command of the technical aspects of the matter. 

Although written on a scale of minuteness, not to say diffuseness, 
which readily explains how the topic could be made to fill six vol- 
umes, the author's theses are in reality very few and simple : 

1. That the improved firearms are so deadly as to render war 
impossible on account of slaughter. 



